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ABSTRACT 

A commonly held belief about reading instruction in 
the elementary grades is that students must first learn to read so 
that they will then utilize their reading skill to learn from written 
language and to acquire new ideas. Consequently most of the 
instructional time in the primary grades is spent in teaching 
students how to recognize words and read fluently, whereas in the 
intermediate grades there is an instructional shift toward more 
diversified reading texts with an emphasis on learning how to 
understand, interpret, and evaluate new concepts. To investigate the 
questions of whether teachers believe there is an instructional shift 
and whether any direct evidence supports an actual shift toward 
comprehension instruction at about the fourth grade, a questionnaire 
was designed for second through fifth grade teachers that sampled 
their views about reading instruction. Additional data were obtained 
through observations of third and fourth grade teachers. Both the 
questionnaire and the observations focused on how classrooms were 
managed, how students were grouped for instruction, how reading 
materials were selected, and how reading tasks varied in quality and 
quantity. Questionnaire results indicated changes over grade in 
procedure and method of organization of the classroom. They also show 
that while teachers believe that word-level instruction should be 
replaced by text-level comprehension instruction in the upper grades, 
there is little actual change in emphasis. Observations reveal a 
small decrease over grade in word recognition instruction but no 
increase in text level comprehension. Consequently, reading 
instruction does not conform to teachers' beliefs or to expectations 
of teacher educators. (HOD) 
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Abs t ract 

A qucs tionnai re given to elementary school teachers to assess their beliefs, 
expectations, and plans for teaching reading was followed with observations 
of third and fourth grade teachers' reading class lessons to determine 
whether, as commonly believed, there is a shift to an emphasis on reading 
comprehension instruction between the primary and intermedial level grades 
and if so, what is its nature. The questionnaire results indicate changes 
over grade in procedure and method of organization of the classroom and 
aiso that while teachers believe that word level instruction ought to be 
replaced bv text level comprehension instruction in the upper grades, there 
is little actual change in emphasis. Observations of classrooms show a 
small decrease over grade in word recognition instruction but no increase 
in text level comprehension instruction. There is, however, a small 
increase over grade in silent reading. The overall conclusion is that the 
reading instruction prdcttce docs not conform to teachers' beliefs, nor 
does it conform to expectations of teacher educators. As a result, major 
instructional chanties may be required before adequate text level compre- 
hension instruction is provided to students. 
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When Do Children Begin "Reading to Learn"?: A Survey 
of Classroom Reading Instruction Practices in Grades Two Through Fi 



ve 



A commonly held belief about reading instruction in the elementary 
grades has been expressed in the phrase, "learning to read and reading to 
learn." The belief is that students first must learn to read and that 
then they will utilize their reading skill to learn from written infor- 
mation and to acquire new ideas. A corrollery of the "learning to read 
and readi-q t o learn" belief is that most of the instructional time in 
grades I, 2, and 3 should be spent in teaching students how to recognize 
words and read fluently, whereas in grades k, 5, and 6, the instructional 
time ougiit to be spent reading diverse texts and learning how to understand, 
interpret, and evaluate new concepts. 

Does this belief still exist among practitioners? If so, upon what is 
this belief based? Is there an actual change in the method of teaching 
between grades three and four, such as in the content or materials used for 
reading instruction, is there a classroom organization change, or could the 
belief be tied to other changes? The latter is possible because fourth 
grade coincides with the age when students become more independent socially, 
able to set up and car'y through with their own goals for working and 
studying. Further, by fourth grade, children usually have acquired enough 
background knowledge to evaluate what they read as well as to relate what 
they read to what they already know. Thus, there are three possible 
expirations for a belief in an instructional shift. There may be an 
instructional shift, there may be social and managerial changes which are 
thought to include instructional changes, or there may be both organizational 
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and content changes. Which situation actually exists should be known, for 
improvement in instructional practice requires an understanding of the 
implicit forces which guiJe it as well as the explicit cognitive demands 
made of students. 

There i * little direct evidence to surest that there is an instruc- 
tional shift. However, there are grade- to-grade changes in materials and 
in student competencies which could alter instruction at about the fourth 
g radc. Fo r examp I e : 

1. Basal reader textbooks are carefully controlled by readability 
guidelines. Hence older children read stories that arc longer, 
that contain a greater range of vocabulary, and that vary more 
in their structure and reading purpose. These changes may 
require a heavier emphasis on comprehension of information 
rather than on reading fluency. 

2. Before grade four, reading comprehension questions by teachers 
may be directed towards determining whether students have read 
the passage accurately whereas in later grades questions may be 
aimed at analyzing and evaluating text information. 

3. As students become more proficient readers, teachers may encourage 
students to read novels and informational books in place of text- 
books . 

As students become more skilled at expressing themselves verbal l>, 
teachers may replace workbook tasks with text writing tasks. 
It is also likely that major organizational changes in classroom 
. unagenent occur. It might then seem to teachers that ^ore reading compre- 
hension instruction is also happening in the upper grades. For CAample: 
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1. School system^ cit ton have j policy ol wa i t i rui until grade l> to 
assign letter or nunhc-r grades on children's work. Perhaps the 
use of more formal grading policies causes teachers to evaluate 
their s tuden t s no re c r i t i ca 1 1 y . 

Z. When school buildings contain three or more classes per grade, 
teachers in the niddlo grades sometimes use a depar tmenta I i zed 
form ol instruction for reading and arithmetic. That is, they 
regroup students by ability across the three classrooms so that 
instruction can be directed to a narrower range of achievement. 

3. As students become more proficient readers, teachers may group 
them by students 1 interest in particular topics rather than by 
abi I i ty . 

k. While the type of materials for instruction might not change, 
the time spent on each type might differ as a function of 
grade. Thus, more time might be spent in the upper grades on 
content area textbooks while more time in the lower grades may 
be ue voted to stories in basal readers. 
To investigate the questions of whether teachers believe there is an 
instructional shift and whether any direct evidence can be garnered to 
support an actual shift toward more comprehension instruction at about the 
fourth grade, we decided to sample teachers' views about reading instruct i<n 
and to observe the way they taught. First, to gather information about ho.: 
teachers view co r »p rehens i on instruction, a questionnaire was desiuned that 
was submitted to second through fifth grade teachers. To get information 
about how teachers put their views into practice and to aucun.cn t any dif- 
ferences in practice, third and fourth grade teacher, were observed as the, 




taught reading in tne ir classrooms. 
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Both the questionnaire and observation components of the study focus 
on fiow, at different grade levels, (,*) c I ass rooms are nonaged, (hJ students 
are grouped tor instruction, (cj reading na ten a Is are selected, and 
(d) reading tasks vary in quality and quantity. While the general issue 
of how much reading conp rehens i on is taught over the elementary grades is 
studied, the more specific issue is whether then* is a change in procedure, 
in instructional top i c , or in both . 

Educator^' Views about Comprehension Instruction 

A review of reading methods textbooks used in teacher training courses 
reveals that, if there is a belief among teachers that there is a difference 
in the amount of comprehension instruction in the primary and intermediate 
grade*;, such a belief does not originate in reading methods textbooks. 
Nearly a dozen currently popular textbooks were surveyed; not one advocated 
that conp rehens i on activities be delayed until the i n ter med i ate grades. 

The prevailing message in all of these texts is that comprehension 

activities should begin early. There is little or nothing written advising 

the delay of such activities or advocating a change in focus as the students 

move through the grades. For example, Gray (1956) said that 

"as soon as pupils have acquired the initial reading attitudes, 
the, are prepared to begin the use of a primer, or a book of 
similar difficulty. The aims are now broader in scope, with 
special emphasis upon the following: to strengthen th» i habi t 
of lookin: for meaning in all reading activities, to estabM >h 
the habit of following the lines regularly, to anticipate, and 
ke*v in mind the sequence of ideas read, to encourage the habit 
of interpreting what is read in the light of personal e *.pe r i once ^ , 
to increase accuracy and independence in word recognition; and 
to deepen interest in learning to read well." (p. 133) 
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Jenkinson ( 196f» ) argued against the notion tti.it critical reading be 

delayed until the nppe» grades, e. phas i 7 i rig that 

"an attitude ot inquiry toward the content of the u»V u st be 
instilled fra;i the beginning . . . The art of self-nosed questions 
must be developed from q-'adc one." (p. 12) 

In his 197^ text, Ruddt: I I commented similarly: 

Yuu need not postpone teaching research and study skills necessary 
for rend i no in the content areas until the fourth grade, as 1 as 
widely believed in the past. You can introduce these ski IN as 
early as kindergarten with sequencing games and activities, 
learning letter** of alphabet, interpreting pictures and following 
di rect ions. (p. ^iO) 

Harris and Smi th (1976) as well advised that 

"critical reading skills can and should be developed qridua!r, 
frexu the early grades." (p. 26M 

Only one of the textbook writers (Durkin, 197**) hinted at a reason 

for not emphasizing conprehens ion in beginning reading instruction. 

Ideally, written material at the beginning ought to be comprised 
of vocabulary and sentence structure that do not go beyond what 
a child can comprehend in spoken language. When this is the case, 
beginning instruction does not have to give large amounts of time 
to comprehension but, instead, can concentrate on helping c u ildren 
learn to remembo r familiar words presented v i sua I I y. (p . **03) 

But, Durkin's general 1 essage is the same as the other authors 1 -- 

comprehension should be taught r r^'i the beginninj 1 f reaeing instruct ten. 

Trie re is alsu no evidence from analyses of basal reader stui'o and 

sequence cnarts arui teacher manuals that co »p rehens ion instruction in the 

early nrade^ is avoided. Rosenshine U'^77) Cc pared churls r or >K first 

three sc. -esters of five primary grade ba.->al reading series and found that 

O comprehension skills were generally introduced bv the end of first grade. 
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These included so-called hinh i-vel ski I I , .uch js drawing conclusions,, 
recoyni /i n«j ?ain ideas, m«»kin<j i nt e rentes , ind rc toqn i 7 i nn cause and offset 
relat ionship^. DurUn C 1 9 8 1 ) examined manuals fro* five b.as n 1 program, 
Studyirvj comprehension instruction for t j 1 I qrades in ek«jentar\ school. 
In kindergarten through third ijrade there were f ron ?7 to 88 instructional 
rccoiTie.do t i ons for comprehension activity, an average of 62.5, while in 
the upper yrndes there were from 27 to ^9, an average of 37.6. It is 
apparent;, then, that there is no support from teacher instructional texts 
or materials for a delay of comprehension instruction until the fourth or 
f i f th grade. 

Researchers 1 Vievs About Comprehension Instruct ion 

Most of the research on instructional practice in re.idimj corp rc liens i on 
in elementary schools is based on surveys of teachers and observations of 
classroom instruction. Most of these studies have compared comprehension 
instruct ion across ijrnde levels, and have dune so from several points of 
vie.*. 

Differences in teachers' perceptions, of comp refit, iv, i on teachinj at 
varying grades are reflected in a survey conducted of elementary school 
teachers in Qklahom« City. Martin and Ch i .ber-, (19/^) found that the 
notion of "learning to re. id and read in 1 to learn" reflected the phi lo .onhy 
of the .majority of teachers in that distiic*. Tin' result* of their .ur-.i/ 
indicate that the te ichers they questioned helie.'i readinn instinct ion 

m ju 1 ci Loncentr.jte on the nc;ii i s \ t ! on of reading si- "lis in the first tfirce 
grades .irul un t^achini students to co^prenend \«hat tfv. read in the upper 
ti rades * 



Austin and f1orri i .o'i U'Jtoi oht-oned a si .iKir result fro* *-o nt thcii 
questions in a survey of teachers unci othei personnel in 73 c ) 'chcol distric* 
In this survey, teachers, suiervisors, and other rl • , t n c t adi . i n i s c rator^- 
answered (jenerji and spec! tic questions about hen-/ Much t o >e the> spent 
teaching or planning for reading. 

The ques t i onnn i re responses v. ere reported b> grouping grade o^e with 
two, grade three with feur, and grade five with mx. To the qeneril 
question, "How nuch tone is devote J to reading comprehension?" there were 
no significant differences across Lhe grade levels. (Of the teachers 
surveyed in the first two qrades, 77 responded "considerable," as did 81 - 
in the Middle grades and 80 , in the upper grades.) In contrast, substantial 
differences across these grade group inns appeared when teachers responded to 
more specific questions. To the question, "How nuch tine is devoted to 
critical reading?" "considerable" was the response given by 12- of the 
teachers in the lower graded, 20-' of the teachers in the Middle grades, and 
51'' of the teachers in the upper grades. Similarly, to the question, "How 
'Much time is devoted to silent reading 7 ", "considerable" was chosen by ^3 
of t ho lower grade teachers, 65 of the Middle grade teachers, und 77 
of the upper grade teachers. And tn "How Much toe is devoted to developing 
reading skills and vocabulary in th»> content ureas?" 17 of the Irwir grade 
teachers said "cons i der t iL 1 e 1 v.i.< r.- ,s that response w<* Chosen j' of the 
ocJdle grade teachers r»nd s/ of the upne r " tjraOe teichei .. lit nas . hile 
teachers believe they speed considerable ti e ttMchir.; co preMf'Si >:i , t "i v 
apparently relieve that ni [her kveled c*> t r« 'i.»ns i on is e a' sh/l j i r, the 
upper but not if. the Iw^.er '.rudes. 
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Quite different results are obtained f rem observations of Llassn». 
In a citi^sroo^ observation study DurkSn (1979) observed reading and so^i 
studies instruction in 12 c Kiss room s in th ; rd through si*ih grade in thr 
different schools. She found that the anioun t of tine devoted to co pre- 
hension instruction did not vary frorn 'jrade to q r ade, and in f «k t , she 
found little comprehension instruction at any grade level. She detiee 4 
comprehension instruction narrowly, distinguishing it f rom sore other 
aspects of instruction: assessment, application, helps with assign*ent, 
assignment, review of instruction, preparation for reading, and preduti 
Although Durkin acknowledges that some of these other aspects of ins true 
tion arc likely to advance children's comp rehens * on abilities and r 'i^t 
classified as comprehension instruction, she wanted to isolate instruct! 
in coup rehens ion that had as its goal specifically helping students unJe 
stand what they read. Her definition of comprehension instruction is 
"teacher does/says something to help children understand or work out the 
meaning of more than a single isolated word." Assessment is defined a, 
"teacher does/says something in order to learn whether what was rui<d nas 
comprehended." Durkin's data reveal that during the reading pericd alth 
ver / little time (]-) was spent on comprehension instruction, a grr.it Je 
of time was spent on comprehension assessment (18' of the ti'.e), help . i 
assignment (12 ), and preparation for work (10 ). She also fomd t K >* 
non- i ns t r uc t i on and transition activities accounted for a lot of • t h 
ti..e (11 and 10 respectively). 

In addition to observing reading and social studies in - 1 rue tt» r « >" 
12 third through sixth grade classrooms, Durkin also observed instruct ir 
in reading arid social studies in 2k fourth grade classrooms. She a,a>' 
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found that the greatest percentage of the t i me spent durinc, the reading 
period wes devoted to assignment, help with assignment, preparation for 
reading and assessment. She found that little or no time was given to 
comprehension instruction, application, »/icwof instruction and prediction. 

In a 1970 observational study that took place in 67 elementary schools, 
Goodlad (1979) found that "telling and questioning, usually in total class 
groups, constituted th^ prevailing teaching method; the inquiry or discovery 
method was seldom evident." 

Guszak (1567) observed teacher questioning behaviors in four classrooms 
each of grades two, four, and six. He found little increase in the fourth 
and sixth grades in the number of questions that required students "to 
explain, make a conjecture, or translate." Of the 357 questions that were 
recorded in the classrooms, only 85 questions required students to give 
answers that involved explaining, making conjectures, or translating. There 
were 33 questions that required students to verify an answer, and only 36 
to evaluate an answer. On the other hand, 1603 questions involved the racali 
or recognition of information. Such question patterns suggest that most 
quest : oning time is taken up with details rather than reflect.on o.' inter- 
pretation, and that this is true in each of tre three grades observed. 

It is apparent from this survey of research that interpretation of the 
evidence about comprehension instruction is affected by what is assumed to 
const i tute comprehension instruction. If comprehension instruction is 
interpreted globally to include any sort of meaning activity related to 
written text, then according to some of the studies just discussed, primary 
and intermediate level teachers seem to devote a gooa part of their reading 
instruction time to comp rehens » on instruction. If comprehension instruction 
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is narrowly defined, then the amount of comprehens ion instruction that occurs 
is seen to be very limited, and is as limited in the upper grades as in the 
lower grades. 

Another problem of evaluating the evidence is the method of gathering 
information. When comprehension instruction is assessed by teacher 
questionnaires, as in the Austin and Morrison survey, intermediate grade 
teachers report more attention to higher-level aspects of comprehens ion 
instruction than do primary teachers. Similarly, the Oklahoma teachers 
surveyed said they thought reading instruction In the intermediate grades 
could be characterized by the phrase "reading to learn," whereas in the 
primary grades the students were "learning to read." Yet, the observational 
studies indicate little attention to comprehension instruction at any time, 
and above all, do not reveal a shift to "h i ghe r- I eve 1 " questioning 
activities in the intermediate grades. 

Perhaps an explanatiqn for this diverse and confusing picture of 
comprehension instruction that is revealed by these books, surveys and 
studies lies in the considerable vagueness about the nature of comprehension 
instruction itself. Do teachers, researchers, textbook wri ters and basal 
program writers agree as to what it is? The questionnaire surve/ and 
classroom observations of the present study represents an attempt to probe 
more deeply into teachers' beliefs about comprehension instruction and Into 
how those belief^ are manifested in classroom instructional activities. 

The Study 

The study has two parts. For the first part, teachers described how 
they teach reading in their classrooms by filling out a questionnaire. For 
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the second part what 20 of the same teachers did when they taught reading 
in their classrooms was documented. An instrument was designed for each 
part of the study, a teacher questionnaire for Part One and a classroom 
observation form for Part Two. (Copies of the questionnaire and observation 
instrument are in the Appendix.) 

The Setting and the Subjects 

The study took place in a snail industrial city in the middle west 
during the spring of 1978. The city was chosen because it is representative 
of medium sized industrial cities in the United States. The population of 
the city is about 90,000 and has an enrollment of 19,000 students in four 
high schools, five middle schools and 25 elementary schools. There are 
other students enrolled in Catholic and other private schools. 

The largest proportion of the employed adult population work in 
manufactur , ng and processing plants. Clerical and other skilled workers in 
offices, professionals, and the staff of the public schools and two 
community colleges form another group of employed adults. Black and other 
minority group members make up about 1 5£ of the population. Except for a 
recent immigration of some additional minority families, the population 
has been relatively stable for the past decade. 

According to information obtained from the teachers on the question- 
naire, the wage earners in the families of students are: professional or 
managerial, 22 ; clerical or skilled, 29' ; unskilled, 29".; and unemployed, 
19 f/ >. 

Over 90>' of the public school teachers in grades two through five 
responded to the questionnaire survey. Of these teachers, 6^ had taught 
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one year or le-s, 18/, had taught for 2 to 5 years, 23' for 6-10 years, 33' 
for 11-20 years, and 20, for more than 20 years. 

The Inst rumen ts 

We were concerned that instructional terms appearing on the question- 
naire and the observation form would be understood by the teachers rnswer- 
incj the questionnaires and by the observers using the observation forms. 
The teachers were to fill out the questionnaires in an unsupervised setting 
and the observers, once trained, were to code type and duration of instruc- 
tional events without our supervision. We were well aware of the confusion 
surrounding the words and phrases used to describe reading instruction, and 
espec i ally coup rehens i on i ns t rue t i on . 

We met the problem of varying interpretations of the terms used to 
describe reading instruction by incorporating the labels for the teaching 
of decoding and comprehension that typically appear in the manuals that 
accompany basal reading materials. Then we piloted the forms in third and 
fourth grade classrooms and discussed observations and the questionnaire 
form with several teachers. After several revisions we were satisfied 
that the questionnaire and observation form would be interpreted by the 
teachers and the observers as we intended it. We ended up using labels on 
both instruments that we found teachers to understand. 

Instructional tasks from the questionnaire and the observational fom 
are listed below to show how similarly conceptualized events were described. 
The headings did not appear on either the questionnaire or the observation 
form but i den t i f > the three content areas which are to be described later. 
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Ques t i on no i ie 



Observat ion Fori; 



Word recognition tasks 



Read fluently (orally) 

Recognize by sight most words 
encountered in class roan 
reading materials 

Use phonetic skills or structural 
analysis to decode most unfamiliar 
wo rds 



Word recogn i t i on 



Word attack 



Word-level and sen tence- 1 eve 1 comprehension tasks 



Recall important facts and details 
from paragraphs and stories 

Understand and follow directions 

Use context to figure out new v/ords 

Understand meaning of most words 
encountc. id in classroom reading 
I essons 



Recalling or locating facts and 
de ta i Is 

Following directions 



Word meaning understanding 
Interpreting sentences 



Grasp main idea of most written 
passages 

Draw appropriate inferences and 
conclusions from paragraphs and 
s to r i es 

Recognize author's purpose 

Sequence and summarize infor- 
mation from paragraphs and 
s tori es 

Understand cause and effect 
relationships in text material 

Use study skills (dictionaries, 
charts, etc.) effecti ly 



Text- 1 eve 1 comp rehens ion tasks 

Summarizing: finding main idea 



Interpreting paragraphs or stories 



Literary forms, devices, author's 
purpose 

Sequencing information 



Using reference materials 
Study skills 

Sentence structure, grammar 
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Locate information in texts and 
other books 



— Writing reports, stories, poems 

— ____ Punctuation and capitalization 

Some procedural and organizational dimensions of classroom practice 

were also presented in the questionnaire and measured through observation of 

third and fourth grades. They are noted next. 



Ques t i onna i re 

Grouping across c lass rooms noted 
in terms of extent of depart- 
mentalized programs 

Grouping within classrooms noted 
in terms of flexibility, criteria, 
and number of groups 

Evaluation of student progress 

Distribution of time on tasks 



Use of published materials (text- 
oooks, workbooks, guides, supple- 
mentary ma te r i a 1 s ) 



Observat ional Data 

Departmentalized vs. intact class- 
rooms 



Number of children taught as a group 



Average amount of time taken on 
tasks while instructing students 
and by students working at seats 

Average amount- of time spent using 
various materials to instruct students 
and for students working at seats 

Average amount of time spent in 
preparation for instruction versus 
carrying out instruction 

Average amount of time spent using 
varying social interaction structures 
for i nst ruct ion 

Average amount of time spent by 
instructed and independent students 
on reading and non- reading activities 
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The Questionnaire Survey . The questionnaire was passed out to all 
grade two through five teachers during a district meeting. A good number of 
the completed questionnaires were collected „t a subsequent meeting by a 
representative of the district's central administration. Follow-up notices 

Jo 
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were sent to teachers who did not turn in the questionnaires at that meeting. 
Ultimately, over ninety percent of the teachers who received questionnaires 
returned then. 

Responses to the questionnaire were tabulated separately for teachers 
fron each grade. Teachers who noted that they taught two grades were 
classified with the lower grade because in almost every mixed grade class, 
most of the children were reading texts from the lower grade. For some 
questions teachers could add other information. In those cases, the fixed 
responses to the questions were adjusted by the teachers* added comments. 

The classroom observations . Observations were made in 20 classrooms, 
ten classrooms each of grades three and four. Classrooms were not chosen 
at random from the entire district but rather were selected by the curriculum 
supervisors. The supervisors selected rooms in which they thought observers 
would be able to work in an unobtrusive way . Most of the classrooms were 
in schools in middle class neighborhoods. Two retired teachers from the 
district were trained as observers and collected all the data. Within a 
two-week period three different reading periods were observed in each of the 
20 classrooms. The observations took place early in the second semester. 

Two separate sets of observations were collected simultaneously by 
one observer: the first included a detailed description of the teacher's 
activities, the mode of instruction, t fie number of students with the 
teacher, the materials being used, the kinds of tasks .the teachers and 
students were engaged in, as well as the time that was spent on each segment 
of the reading period. The second set of observations documented what 
students working independently were doing. 
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The observation form had been tried out in a pilot by pairs of 
observers in four classrooms before this study. Revisions were then made 
so that essentially all types of classroom activities could be recorded 
and so that observers using the schedule had a high degree of agreement 
about the recorded classroom activities. As a final check, four classroom 
lessons were simultaneously observed by a regular observer and one of our 
staff. The few disagreements (on task type) were resolved by rechecking 
the listed assignment. 

Results from the observation forms were tabulated separately for third 
and fourth grades-- for students working in small or large groups with the 
teacher, and for students working independently. For students with the 
teacher the observations of the reading period were coded (an d mon i to red 
with respect to how time was spent) in five ways: 

1. lesson characteristics (preparing, reviewing, presenting new 
i n format ion) 

2 . soc i a 1 con text ( teacher-s tuden t interaction structure for 
i ns t rue t i on 

3. mode of student response (reading, writing or listening) 

h . instructional material (books, workbooks, etc.) 

5. nature of the task (types of decoding and comp rehens i on tasks) 

The observations of students working independently were coded in three 

\ ays: 

1. node of student response 

2. instruct! on a 1 ma te r i a 1 

3. nature of the task 
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The procedure for coding observations is fully described in the 
appendix. In brief, on observer looks at the list of activities and, using 
the observation torn, fills it out in this order: the time, the lesson 
characteristic and social context, the group size and an indication of the 
ability level of the yro'jp; the mode of activity for students; the material 
and, it a text or workbook, the book title and page; the task being carried 
out by students; and finally a brief description of the activity. Whenever 
an activity changes, the observer notes the time and fills out a new row of 
information. At the end of 10 minutes (and every 10 minutes thereafter), 
the observer turns from observing the teacher and the students with the 
teacher to the other students i n the classroom. The observer walks around 
the room, counting the number of students engaged in different activities, 
noting mode of activity, instructional material and page numbers, and the 
type of tasks. This dual system of observation provides a fairly accurate 
accounting of activities directly supervised ty the teacher and a rough 
indication of independent student activity. It should be noted that the 
brief descriptions of each activity t ha t the observer wrote were particularly 
useful. These activity descriptions were used for checking observer con- 
sistency and for after-the-fact coding of infrequent activities and events 
that had no coded designation. 

Kes ul ts : Information from the Questionnaire 
Evidence of Change in Classroom Organization, Procedure, and Materials 

Information obtained from the analysis of the questionnaire i tems that 
pertained to classroom organization and procedure was divided into five 
categories. The titles of these categories are listed below and wi 1 1 be 
described in the same order. 
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1. Classroom Organization 

2. Grouping for Reading Instruction 

3. Distribution of Time on Reading Tasks 
k. Evaluation of Students 

5- Use of Published Materials 

C lassroom organization . Teachers were asked how they organized their 
students for instruction (Question 6). The teacher's answers to this 
question reveal that there are two primary ways classrooms are organized for 
reading instruction. Teachers either teach reading to all of the students 
in their homeroom classrooms (with some students receiving supplementary 
reading instruction elsewhere) or they teach only some of the students from 
their homerooms along with some students from other classes. In most 
buildings this second kind of organization takes the form of a depart- 
mentalized reading program; in others there is a more informal exchange of 
reading groups between one or more teachers. 

Table I presents information about c 1 ass room organ i za t ion for the four 
grades. Eighty percent of the teachers in grade two teach reading to all 
of the students in their homeroom class. But Ik of these teachers have 
at least some students who get supplementary work in reading in some sort 
of pull out program. Twenty percent of the teachers in grade two are 
involved in a departmentalized program or in so„.e otner exchancio nf stud«nts 
for read i ng . 

I nsert Tab le 1 abou t here. 

A little over half of the third grade teachers (sometimes with the 
help of a classroom aide) teach reading to all of their homeroom students. 
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The remainder are involved in -,o v surt cf student eAchange with one or 
more teachers. 

A majority of the fourth and fifth grade teachers (71 ,md 77 
respectively) ore n port of either a depa r tmcn t a 1 i zed reading prograo or 
on informal exchange of reading groups wi th other teachers. 

It is evident that as students progress throuqh the grades, they ore 
more likely to be taught reading in groupinqs that cut across classrooms. 

Grouping for reading instruction . In a serie- of guest ions the 
teachers were asked if and how they grouped their students for roadinq 
instruction (Questions 7-0 through 7-M. The answers reveal that the vast 
majority o f students arc grouped for reading instruction. AM of the 
teachers in the second grade and over 90/ of the teachers in each of the 
other grades group their students when they teach reading. All of the 
teachers in the lower grades use the ability of the students as the only 
criterion for forming student groups, whereas for 7>' of the teachers in 
the fourth grade and 25? of the teachers in the fifth grade, other criteria 
are sometimes used (Table 2, upper section). 

Insert Tab le 2 about here . 

An assessment of teachers' flexibility in grouping was nad-.- bv asking 
questions about types of reading tasks that they taught to the entire 
class or to individual students. About SO uf those teachers across the 
four grades who group their students for reading instruction also sometir t s 
work with the enti r e class as well as with individual students. The kinds 
of tasks that teachers teach the entire class vary from grade to grade. 
The second grade teachers list phonics skills most frequently, followed by 
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spelling, creative writing, grammar, conp re horn, ion , lister'nq, vocabulary, 
silent reading and rhyming activities. Third grade teachers give dictionary 
usage as the nost frequent whole class reading activity. They also list 
phonics, listening skills, vocabulary and activities with the Weekly 
Readers, Fourth grade teachers mention the Weekly Reader activities nost 
often, then language arts, creative writing, research skills and reading 
in other subject areas. Interestingly enough, the fifth grade teachers 
say that decoding activities are what they do with the entire class nost 
often; these are followed by dictionary usage, following directions, group 
reading and discussion, and reading in other subject areas. 

Phonics and other decoding activities arc tost frequently mentioned 
as what the teachers do when they work individually with children in the 
second and third grades. Fourth and fifth grade teachers list "reredial 
work" (the nature of which is unspecified) and the fourth grade teachers 
also mention alphabetizing and vocabulary instruction. 

To get some information about how teachers think about grouping 
students of different abilities, two questions about hypothet i ca 1 situations 
were asked (Questions 9 and 10), The teachers were asked, if they were 
teaching students who were heading a grade level lower than the students 
in their present class, how they would charvje. their organization of students 
for the teaching of reading. They wore also a^ked the sane question about 
students reading a grade level h inner. The analyses of these responsrs 
indicate that ..any teachers view less able children as needing ore s* u I I 
group and no re individualized instruction, whereas the prevailing \ i 
about no re able students is that the teachers would organize then in about 
the same way as they do their present students. No abrupt grade to grade 
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shifts appear . These views jrc reasonably consistent .uri)> , the grades 
(sec Table 2, lower sections). 

Responses to Question ] .2 see. i to su'imst group size changes across 
grades. There is a reported average ot three groups in second grade c!a*-s- 
roons, between two and three groups in the third grades and two groups in 
the fourth and fifth grades. However, since '.ore upper grade teochers use 
departmentalized instruction, the change in the nunber of groups is a 
function in pa**t of an increase in the upper gr.ides of whole class readin*, 
i ns t rue t i on . 

The questions about nroupinq reveal that most students are taught to 
read in s r uj I I groups and that, except for filth graders, groups are 
established on the basis of reading ability. Group size is thought to 
need adjustment downward with younger and lower achieving students. How- 
ever, teachers apparently 9 i ve some reading instruction to large groups as 
well as to individuals at all four grade levels. 

Distribution of time on reading tasks . Teachers were asked how 
students spent their time during reading instruction (Question 8). They 
were asked to estimate how much time their students spent doing worksheet 
exercises, reading silently, reading aloud in groups, reading aloud s nnly 
and other reading relatec activities. Only small differences over grade 
are apparent (see Table 3). The teacher* estimate that worksheet exercises 
account for increasingly more t»ne in the upper grades (from 28 of the 
ti in the second grade to 33. of the ti e in the fifth grade), while oral 
^^^•ni 'in groups and individually; decreases over the four grades (fro" 
31 of the time in t he second grade to 23 of the time in the fifth grade). 
Si ient reading occupies from 21 to 2k of class t i ne and other 
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read imj-re Kited activities take between 20 and ] 6 of l I i- i\ »• \< 
grade levels. 



Insert Tabic 3 about here. 



Teachers' estimates of tine spent on types of reading activities su>, 
that there are only minor grade changes. Nevertheless, the chiin ies art- if, 
agreement with teachers' beliefs about an instructional shift. That is, 
there is a snail decrease in reported oral reading over the grades mo i 
snail increase in use c r independent worksheet activity. 

Evaluation of students . Teachers were asked what they found heh'u 1 
in organizing their students into reading groups (Question 11). f li .t 
of sources of information about students followed the question. The 
teachers put a check next to those sources they found helpful and put t.,<> 
checks next to the ones they found most helpful. Teachers usually checked 
most of the categories listed (Table ^) . Categories most frequently 
checked by teachers at all grades are test information (standardised tests 
and i n forma 1 sc reen i ng tes ts ) » comp le t ion of basa 1 ma te r i a 1 s , and oral 
reading fluency. Of the categories listed on the questionnaire, reading 
interest is least frequently checked. 



Insert Table b about here 
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There are differences across grades in the kind uf class ro<>. per- 
formance information the teachers find useful. Second and third grad»- 
teachers utilize oral reading fluency, oral language, and angers to readi 
conp rehens i on questions. Fourth grade teachers also use read i no compre- 
hension answers, while both fourth and fifth grade teachers emphasize 
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current progress in workbooks. The interest among second and third grade 
teachers in oral reading fluency for evaluative purposes is consistent with 
the notion that reading progress is measured by demons t ra t i ng that students 
know hov: to read. The shift away from oral reading and oral language to 
written productions as a source of information about student performance 
in fourth and fifth grades suggests a change by teachers to students' 
interpretations of printed information. Thus, the responses agree with 
the belief that the early grades feature learning to read while the upper 
grades deal more with reading to learn. 

Use of published materials . The teachers were asked if and how 
extensively they use a published basal reading series (Question \/). The 
city-wide policy was that teachers in the lower grades were to use basal 
materials published by Lippincott Company and in the higher grades, materials 
published by Ginn and Company. Teachers' answers to the question about 
basal materials reflect this policy. All but two teachers affirm that 
basal readers n p!ay an important role" in their reading instruction. The 
use of Ginn increases across grades from 52? of the classrooms in the second 
grade to 97V. of the classrooms in the fifth grade, while Lippincott use 
decreases from 50? to 0Z. The principal shift in program occurs between 
second and third grades. 

Textbook use was also analyzed in terms of the materials provided for 
each reading ability group. As shown in Table 5, teachers in the second 
grade usually provide Ginn materials for lower achieving students but use 
Lippincott for middle and high achieving students. However, in third and 
fourth grades somewhat fewer low achievinq students are using Ginn. Thus 
teachers tend to delay a synthetic phonics approach to beginning reading 
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for low achieving students but continue using the approach after middle and 
high achieving students have shifted to the other basal series. 

Insert Table 5 about here. 

Overall use of basal materials also changes over grade (Table 6). Daily 
use of textbooks, workbooks and teacher guides drops sharply as a function 
of grade and of reading achievement. Seventy-seven percent of second grade 

Insert Table 6 about here. 

teachers, but only 20^ of fifth grade teachers, use basal readers daily; 
over all grades, they use basals daily with kkZ of the highest achieving 
students, with of the middle group, and with 60 and lkZ of the two 

lowest achieving groups. Smaller changes over grade and ability appear for 
workbook and teacher guidebook usage. However, nearly all teachers use 
readers and workbooks at least one to three times a week. Only 1% say they 
never use basals and 3% never use workbooks. 

Supplementary materials are used somewhat less often but again are 
used more often by lower grade teachers than by upper grade teachers (78^ 
down to ^9^)- There is a smaller decrease over grade for teacher-made 
materials (80^ to 67^). 

Teachers were also asked whether guidebooks were used as prescribed, 
modified slightly, or modified substantially. Seven ty- three percent of 
the teachers modify them slightly or not at all; 17^' modify them 
sub^tonti ally. 
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Summ.i ry 

The responses to the questionnaire indicate substantial grade-to- 
qrade differences in classroom organization, grouping for reading instruc- 
tion, distribution of time, evaluation of students, and use of published 
materials. With one exception, these responses do not indicate any abrupt 
shifts between grades three and four. On the contrary, what occurs is a 
gradual change over the four grades in classroom organization, and in the 
use of mate rials. 

C 1 ass rooms are organ i zed d i f f eren 1 1 y for read i ng i ns t rue t i on in the 
lower and upper elementary grades. The lower grades use intact, homeroom- 
teacher taught reading lessons while the upper grades use more cross grade 
groupings than intact, homeroom groupings. The lower grades group by 
ability but some fifth grade teachers group by interest in topic. The 
upper grades have fewer groups per classroom and more whole class instruc- 
tion. Teachers in upper grades make more use of workbooks to evaluate 
Student progress and less use of oral comprehension answers and oral 
reading than do teachers in the lower grades. Finally, basal reading 
materials, while used by most teachers at least once weekly, are not used 
every day by as many upper grade teachers as lower grade teachers and not 
used as often for high achieving students as low achieving students. 

While the results so far do not indicate that on ibrupt shift occurs 
between grades three and four, they do indicate that there are substantial 
changes in classroom structure between grades two and five. However, the 
changes appear to be providing opportunities for increasingly more inde- 
pendent work habits over grade than for an instructional shift to "reading 
to learn." 
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Evi dence Change in Instructional Content of Reading Lessons 

Three questions were asked to determine teachers' perceptions of which 
instructional tasks were foremost at each grade level. These questions 
we re : 

1. What do you consider the most important reading activities 
at each grade level? 

2. What reading activities could most of your students do at the 
beginning of the school year? 

3. What reading activities are you emphasizing in your grade 
this semester? 

Each of these questions utilized an identical list of 1^ reading 
activities. For reporting convenience, as noted earlier, these activities 
are grouped into three categories: (a) text level comprehension activities, 
(b) word and sentence level comprehension activities, and (c) word recog- 
nition ac t i v i t i es . 

The responses to the three questions were analyzed to determine 
teachers 1 perceptions of what should be taught at each grade level in 
comparison to what they were teaching and what they thought their students 
already knew. The analyses considered whether tedchers 1 perceptions differ 
over grade, whether teachers are consistent in their answers to the three 
questions, and whether their plans vary over student achievement as well as 
over grade. 

What do you consider the most important reading activities at each 
grade I eve I ? This was a question designed to find out what teachers think 
ought to be tauqht at each grade level. The teachers were asked to check 
the three activities they considered niost important from the 1^ listed 
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(Question 15). Each teacher was asked to do this separately for each of 
the grades. The teachers were to also rank order the three activities they 
selected for each grade level. Tallies of checks for each activity were 
then transformed to a percentage of checks made at each grade level. 

Teachers checked fewer word recognition activities for fourth and 
fifth grade students than they did for second and third grade students 
(Figure 1), suggesting that decoding and phonics instruction and reading 
fluency practice is thought less important i ns t rue t i ona 1 1 y in the upper 
grades than in the lower grades. They checked somewhat fewer word and 
sentence level comprehension activities in the upper than lower grades 
(Figure 2), but they checked far more text level comprehension activities 
for upper grade students than for lower grade students (Figure 3). This 
suggests that instruction on inferencing, sequencing, summarizing, locating 
information, understanding an author's purpose and understanding cause and 
effect relationships is thought to be increasingly important over the four 
grades. Of the seven text-level comprehension activities listed, only one, 
understanding the main idea of a passage, was thought important in the 
early grades. 

Insert Figures 1, 2, and 3 about here. 

Hence, responses to the question about what ought to be taught suggests 
that teachers believe that a shift over grade in the instruction of reading 
is appropriate. Th<*y indicate that word recognition activities should 
becone less important after third grade, word and sen tence - 1 eve 1 compre- 
hension activities should become somewhat less important in the upper 
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grades, and text level comprehension activities should become increasingly 
more important over the four grades. 

What reading activities could most of your students do at the beginning 
of the school year ? In this question, the first on the questionnaire, 
teachers were asked to check from among the \k listed activities any which 
they thought their students n could do with ease at the beginning of the 
school year." Teachers checked information for only the grade they taught 
and could check as many activities as they wished. Hence, reported per- 
centages for each grade sum above 100 V. Second grade teachers typically 
checked 5 or 6 activities, third grade teachers checked 6 activities, fourth 
grade teachers, 6 or 7 activities, and fifth grade teachers, 7 activities. 

Figure k displays grade-by-grade percentages for the averaged values 
for activities within each of the three categories. It is readily apparent 
that teachers perceive their students as being much less competent on 
comprehension activities than on word recognition activities and that text 
level comprehension activities are least well understood. Table 7, which 
provides a breakdown of each category, shows that, except for main idea, 
teachers perceive the activities within each category similarly. That is, 
all word recognition activities are thought to be well understood while 
text level comprehension activities are for the most part thought to be not 
well understood. What is surprising, however, is the lack of increase over 
grade. Very few activities are perceived as being more understandable by 
upper than by lower grade students. Most change little or else fluctuate 
in an un i n terpretab ie manner. 

Insert Figure k and Table 7 about here. 
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An explanation for the relatively flat character of those responses 
over the four grades is that the terms are cjeneral code names for a wide 
assortment of decoding and comprehension tasks. In lower grades, when 
vocabulary in stories is controlled, there are fewer new words and simpler 
letter patterns. As text and workbook materials increase ii difficulty over 
grade, the real tasks that are similarly labeled also increase in difficulty. 
This may explain the reported competency decrease for M Use phonetic skills 
or structural analysis." These skills may not be considered mastered even 
by fifth grade because the words in stories are longer and demand syllabic 

* 

analysis skills rather than the letter-sound analysis of the lower grades. 
Similarly, teachers at succeeding grade levels are likely to require 
students to perform more complex interpretations or analyses on compre- 
hension tasks. For example, second graders might only be asked to icport 
the first or last sentence of a text as the "main idea" while fifth graders 
might be asked to construct one using their own words. 

An explanation for the low percentages on text comprehension activities 
is that teachers are correctly perceiving that their students are ,,ot yet 
competent. Comparing, for example, the reported percentages of the text- 
level comprehension activities in Table 7 shows that only main idea 
activities were thought by second, third and fourth grade teachers to be 
as well understood as the word recognition and word and sentence level 
comprehension activities in those grades. It is also the only text level 
comprehension activity that teachers indicated in the previous question was 
as important to teach in the early grades as word recognition. It is 
conceivable, then, that the belief that few text-level comprehension 
activities ought to be taught in the early grades is generally matched by 
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little text level conprehens i on instruction and thus by realistic, low 
student competency assessments. 

What reading activities arc you emphasizing in your grade this 
semester ? The responses to this question (Question 13) stand in definite 
contrast to the responses to the question about what teachers think ough t 
to be taught at each grade level, as well as to the question about what 
students know at the beginning of the school year. The teachers were asked 
to check those activities they were emphasizing during the current semester. 
They were also asked to report this information separately for their high, 
middle, and low achieving students. If teachers taught only one group of 
students, these responses were classified according to the grade level of 
the text being used for instruction (that is: above-grade text--high group, 
on-grade text—middle group, below-grade text— low group). The teachers 
could check as many activities as they wished so that percentage figures 
sum above 100?. The average percent of checks for each activity per grade 
and for each reading achievement group are reported in Table 8. From those 
percentages, two sets of summaries are reported, one looking at the results 
over grade (Figure 5) and the other over student reading achievement 
(Fi gure 6) . 

Insert Table 8 about here. 

Figure 5 presents the average percent of checks made by teachers at 
each grade, collapsed over achievement and type of activity. Very small 
changes are apparent. Text level comprehension activities are given 
slightly more emphasis in the upper grades than in the second grade. Word 
recognition and word and sentence level comprehension activities are given 
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gradually less enphas i s over the four grades. By fifth grade text level 
comprehension is emphasized a little more than word recognition but through- 
out the four grades word and sentence level comprehension is cwphas i zed the 
mos t . 

Insert Figure 5 about here. 

Figure 6 presents teachers' perceptions of instruction as a function 
of students' reading achievement, collapsing over grade and activity. These 
data reveal that teachers make, or believe that they make, greater adjust- 
ments for differences in students' reading ability than they do for 
differences in grade. High achieving students are given instruction that 
emphasizes comprehension; average achieving students receive more word and 
sentence level comprehension than word recognition and text comprehension; 
low achieving students receive mostly word recognition and word and sentence 
level instruction. According to teachers* own reports, there is little 
difference over grade in the stress they place on most reading activities 
but there is a substantial difference in emphasis as a function of achieve- 
ment . 

Insert Figure 6 about here. 



Sun- ta ry 

There is a striking incongruity between what teachers say ought to be 
emphasized at different grade levels and what they say they do emphasize. 
Although teachers say they believe there ought to be a substantial grade-to- 
grade shift in emphasis froM word recognition to text level comprehension 
activities, they acknowledge only a small grade-to-grade increase in 
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instructional emphasis of text level comprehension over word and sentence 
comprehension. However, within grade they do differentiate their instruc- 
tion, for when responses are coded in term* of whether the students are 
reading above, at, or below their grade level, high performing students are 
said to receive appreciable instruction on text level comprehension, while 
less able students obtain mostly word recognition and word and sentence 
level comprehension instruction. Scanning Table 3 confirms in an impressive 
way this agreement among each grade level. Everv text level comprehension 
activity (except main idea) is given mere emphasis to higher achieving 
than to lower achieving students. 

There is also an incongruity between what teachers say they are teaching 
now and what they say their students could do with ease at the beginning of 
the school year. Teachers report higher competence on word recognition and 
word level comprehension activities than on text level comprehension 
activities. We had then expected, at least in the upper grades, to find 
greater emphasis on text level comprehension activities. Yet except in 
grade five, these activities ere given less emphas i s than all other activi- 
ties. It is not surprising now that teachers report such low competence 
among their students on text level comprehens i on tasks. They are apparently 
not providing the instruction that they acknowledge implicitly is needed. 

Thus, the questionnaire responses sugqest that the learning to read-- 
reading to learn belief is just that, and no more. Rather than describing 
instructional practice, the belief indicates an attitude about what 
practices ought to occur. While there are changes in classroom practice, 
they appear to be changes in organization, use of materials, not in 
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instructional topic. This tentative conclusion will now be addressed through 
the more direct approach, observation of classrooms. 

To determine whether there is an instructional shift between third and 
fourth grade, a procedure was developed for recording events in reading 
periods. As noted earlier, the procedure requires the observer to alternate 
between watching the activities of the students the teacher is working 
with, and watching the activities of students working alone. The observer 
records ell audible teache r- s t uden t interaction events and, at ten minute 
intervals, scans the room to note the behaviors of students working on 
t he i r own. 

General Observation Results 

Twenty teachers were observed, each on three occasions, making a total 
of 60 observed readinc, periods, 30 for third grade, and 30 for fourth 
grade. Third grade reading periods lasted an average of 55 minutes; fourth 
grade periods lasted 51 minutes. Within each lesson there were an average 
of 11.2 interaction events of instructed students and 5.6 scans of students 
working independently. There were about 29 third grade students and 32 
fourth grade students in each classroom. At any given time in third grade 
rooms about 22 students were working independently while 7 were being 
instructed by the teacher. in fourth grade about 20 students were working 
independently and 12 were with the teacher. 

Observations of Teachers Working with Students 

The activities of the teacher and instructed students are reported 
in Table 9. Five aspects of the analysis are presented: (a) lesson 
characteristic, (b ) interaction pattern, ( c ) student response noco , 
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(d) instructional materials, and (*) reading activities. Since each is an 
independent analysis, each su;s to 100 of the total redding period. The 
first two analyses that follow describe how the teacher presents lesson 
material. What is taught and how the student interacts with the teacher 
during the lesson appear in the last three analyses. 

Insert Table 9 about here. 

Lesson characteristics . Table 9 indicates that i«re than 25/ of the 
available time is spent preparing students for work while less than half 
the tine is devoted to the presentation of new work. New and review work 
engage third grade students for a longer percent of the tine than fourth 
grade students (704 vs. 53'). By contrast, fourth grade teachers spend a 
greater percent of time checking students 1 work and working with individuals. 

Interact ion pat terns . Both third and fourth grade teachers most often 
use a teacher-question/student-response interaction pattern in which the 
teacher asks a question and calls on a student to answer. Nearly as 
frequent is the lecture pattern in which the teacher either calls on 
students to discuss information or has students listen to a presentation 
of information. These two interaction patterns take 70/ of the class 
instruction time in both grades. The two grades differ in that third 
grade teachers more often use a round robin format in which students road 
or answer questions in a fixed order while fourth grade teachers more 
otten call on students or ask for volunteers. 

Student response node . The response node describes the interactional 
behaviors of those students who are working with the teacher. In both 
grades nearly 50' of the tine involves a verbal interaction wi th the 
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teacher and 20- involves listening to the teacher. These sun to nearly the 
70 of the reading period as noted above. Hence, nearly 50': of the 
reading period is utilized by answering or discussing information with the 
teacher. Twenty percent of the time has students listening to the teacher. 
Of the remaining 30 of the tine, in third grade most of it is spent in 
oral reading while in fourth grade most is spent in reading and writing 
answers (usually worksheet exercises). Very little silent reading occurs 
in e i ther grade . 

Lesson matcri al . The analysis of student material indicates that basal 
reading materials, workbooks or textbooks, are being used around 60^ of 
the tine, with textbooks in greater use in third grade and workbooks in 
greater use in fourth grade. To our surprise, for an appreciable amount 
of time students in both grades are not using materials (nearly 20' of 
the time in third grade and almost 30Z in fourth grade). Chalkboard and 
chart work occur for about I0o of the time. Trade books, dictionaries, 
or other reading materials are seldom used in either grade. 

Student task . While the materials analysis would lead one to expect 
that third grade students are reading 31^ of the reading period time arid 
fourth graders are reading 16V. of the time, the task analysis indicates 
that half of that time third graders are locating information, recalling, 
or interpreting information rather than reading in a continuous fashion. 
Thus, in both grades, text reading occurs about 15 of the time. Following 
directions, which are occasion^ when students listen to directions for 
activities they wi 1 1 carry out later, take about 20 of the time in both 
grades. This helps to explain the high percent of t i ■ e with no materials. 
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Differences between the two grades are utore evident .jfter be in'; <;r . o 
as reading, following directions, and the three content are<> catcioiies • t 
word recognition, word and sentence level comprehens i on , and text level 
comprehension. One difference, which was expected by the responses to the 
questionnaire, is that word recognition tasks occur for nearly twice as 1 c ■ r , 
in third as in fourth grade (16* of the time in third grade and 8.5 of the 
time in fourth grade). 

The other difference, which was not expected, is that fourth grade 
students spend more time on word and sentence level tasks than do third 
graders (38: versus 30'"). The difference is due entirely to vocabulary 
instruction. Fourth grade students devote one quarter of their instruc- 
tional time to locating, discussing, or recalling word meanings. Confir-inj 
teachers' questionnaire reports about what they teach rather than what the, 
think ought to be taught, both grades spend about 1 5£ of the time on text 
level comprehension tasks. However, the greater part of that time is 
devoted to discussion of story content rather than to analysis of the 
content. Unaccountably, since teachers believe that they ought to spend 
tine teaching main ideas and think that they do emphasize it, almost no 
time is spent with main idea tasks. In other respects, though, observation 
of the reading lessons conforms to what teachers say they emphasize and 
not to what they believe ought to be emphasized. 

Observat ions of Students Working Independently 

Observations of students working at their seats yields three jnalvsi , 
(a) student response mode, (b) materials, and ( J activities. The d*itu 
which were transformed to percent of tine values are presented in Taoie 10. 
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Insert Table 10 about here. 



erJc 



Student response mode . Students working at their desks devote much 
more of their time to writing than to reading. Writing is interpreted 
broadly in this analysis to indicate working on a worksheet or creative 
writing. Third graders are writing more than fourth graders; fourth graders 
are reading more than third graders. Third graders spend over half their 
work time writing; while fourth graders spend over one-third of the time 
writing. For third graders, it is three times as frequent as reading. 
For fourth graders writing or painting and drawing occur almost twice as 
often as reading. 

In this analysis a larger percent of time categorized is "other." it 
was assigned if students were looking around, talking to other students, 
or working on non-reading or unci ass i f i ab 1 e academic tasks. The next 
two analyses distinguish among these categories. 

Student materials . The materials analysis defines further the reading 
and writing response modes. it is now apparent that most writing activities 
are carried out with worksheet exercises. For both grades worksheets are 
being filled out for half or more of students 1 seat work time. Textbooks, 
dictionaries, or trade books are used for about 25% of the time, though 
fourth grade r s are using tradebooks for more time tfian are third graders. 

Student acti vi ties . Comparing these results with percentages obtained 
for instructed students indicates that more reading occurs as seat work in 
both grades, that much less time is spent by fourth graders as seat work 
on word and sentence level comprehension tasks, and that t i me spent on text 
level comprehension tasks remains the same, about 1 5 : ' of time in both orades. 
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In both grades, a large amount of seat work time is not well spent. 
Students are not working on any academic task for about 17^ of their scat 
time and are engaged in nonreading work for an additional 5 to 15'/ of the 
time. Grade comparisons indicate that third graders spend more time on 
word meaning exercises while fourth graders are reading more and using the 
period for math and other non-reading work. 

D i scuss i on 

Observation of grades three and four reinforces the conclusion that 
a shift from learning to read to reading to learn is a belief that teachers 
share but do not practice. While the observation reveals instructional as 
well as organizational differences between third and fourth grade, these are 
not accompanied by an increase in emphasis on text level comprehension. 

There are two related differences in classroom organization. Teachers 
in third grade carry out more group instruction than do teachers in fourth 
grade while teachers in fourth grade work more often with individuals than 
do third grade teachers. The greater group instruction in third grade 
is a round robin format which the student response analysis indicates is 
comprised principally of oral reading. 

There are four differences over grade in the use of materials. While 
students are being instructed, third graders are using a textbook twice 
as long as fourth graders. Fourth graders are more often using a workbook 
or else have no materials in hand. Seatwork activities indicate a different 
trend, namely that fourth graders are reading tradebooks and using paper 
and pencil for longer times than are third graders. Third graders are nore 
ofte n filling out workbooks or are involved in chalkboard, audio, or game 
act i vi ties. 
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Three differences over grade appear with respect to instructional 
cor -t. One is that while instructed students in third grade are more 
often reading orally, fourth graders are more often reading and writing 
answers. A second is that instructed third grade students receive almost 
twice as much word recognition instruction as fourth graders but fourth 
graders are engaged in word meaning instruction almost twice as much. The 
third difference is that third grade students working at their seats are 
involved in word meaning tasks more than twice as often as fourth graders; 
fourth graders are more often reading or doing non-reading tasks. 

Differences over the two grades indicate a decrease in emphasis on 
word recognition and oral reading, an increase in word and sentence level 
tasks, and an increase in use of trade books. No change appears in text 
level comprehension instruction. 

Are there differences between the earlier and later grades in reading 
comprehension instruction? is there an instructional shift? The answer 
from the observation is reinforced by the questionnaire survey: No, if 
the definition of instruction is limited to tasks rather than including 
procedure and organization . While there are very large grade-to-grade 
deferences in teachers' beliefs about what ought to occur and differences 
in instruction, there is little or no increase over grade in text compre- 
hension acti vi ty . 

Thus there are differences, but not of the sort that would occur if 
there was an instructional shift from word recognition to text level compre- 
hension. While tnere is a decrease over grade in word recognition, there 
is not a comparable increase in text level comprehension. While students 
spent gradually less time as they become better readers in oral reading, 
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they do not increase their attention to summarizing, sequencing, 



or analyzing 



texts. Only one small chanoe is in the right direction: fourth graders 
are given more opportunities to read tradebooks than are third graders. 

The understanding of when and how comprehension instruction occurs 
was the purpose of this project. The central issue was whether there is 
an instructional shift from learning to read to reading to learn. Neither 
the questionnaire nor the observation indicate a substantial change to text- 
level comprehension instruction. Why should this be? Twenty years ago when 
one of the authors was a fourth grade teacher, she bemoaned the lack of 
variety of text materials for learning about comprehension and the paucity 
of good ideas from teacher guides about teaching reading comprehension. 
Today, although there are more materials and the guides have increased in 
size, they continue to emphasize word and sentence level comprehension and 
do not promote an increase over grade in text-ievel comprehension lessons 
and activities. Further, although teachers believe they ought to provide 
text-level instruction, they seldom are so engaged. The only reasonable 
explanation is that commonly used procedures, practices, or materials some- 
how conflict with text comprehension instruction goals. Future research 
should be directed to these Possibilities. 
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Table 1 
Classroom Organization 



Percent Response by Grade 



Teach all homeroom class students 

Teach all homeroom class students 
but some receive supplementary 
i nst ruct i on 

Teach most homeroom class students 
but some receive all instruction 
from others 

Teach students from two or more 
cl ass rooms 



6 

7h 



13 



20 
35 

1 1 

35 



6 
23 

\k 

57 



15 

8 

15 

62 
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Table 2 

Grouping for Readinq Inst rue t ion 



Grade 





2 


3 


4 


5 


Students are grouped 

Groupi ng i s by abi 1 i ty 

Do not sometimes teach to whole class 

Do not sometimes teach to individuals 


ioo r ^ 

100 
22 
33 


93* 
100 
17 
30 


97? 
93 
20 
36 


92? 
75 
15 
32 


Average number of groups 
Range of groups 


3.1 
1-5 


2.4 
1-4 


2.1 
1-4 


1-9 
1-4 


Recommendations for children reading year 


above 


grade level 






More whole class instruction 
Mo re sma II g roup i n s t rue t i on 
More individualized instruction 
Keep same instruction 
Other or combination of above 


1 1 

31 
44 
4 


24? 
5 

17 
43 
12 


19? 

7 

7 
58 
10 


] 8% 

13 

24 

29 
6 


Recommendations for children reading year 


be 1 ow 


grade level 






More whole class instruction 
More smal 1 group instruction 
More individualized instruction 
Keep same instruction 
Other or combination of above 


53! 
40 

23 
28 
5 


10*. 

26 

29 

24 

12 


3? 
41 
24 
21 
10 


11? 

29 

18 

21 

21 
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Table 3 

Distribution of Time on Reading Activities 



Type of Act i vi ties 


2 


Pe rcen t 

3 


Response by 
k 


Grade 

5 


Work-sheet exercises 


28 


30 


31 


33 


Readi ng s i lent ly 


21 


29 


27 


2k 


Reading aloud in groups 


2k 


18 


18 


17 


Reading aloud to teacher 


7 


6 


5 


6 


Readi ng- re 1 ated activities 


20 


16 


18 


18 
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Tabic A 
Evaluation of Students 

Percent Response by Grade 
2 3 5 



Tes ting 

Standardized test scores 

Informal and screening tests 3 
Student progress 

Basals completed in previous grades 

Past teacher judgment 3 

Current progress in workbooks 
Oral competency 

Oral reading fluency 

Ora 1 I anguage 

Reading comprehension answers 
Interest 

Reading interest 
Other 



65 


63 


67 


63 






] 9 


Q 
0 


65 


66 


73 


58 


1 1 


5 


15 


8 


<*8 


59 


73 


66 


85 


75 


58 


50 


k8 


55 


^3 


3^ 


87 


75 


73 


50 


35 


3k 


30 


31 


0 


2 


3 


5 



These categories, which were described by teachers j.ider "other" would 
probably have received higher values had they been listed on the 
ques tionnai re . 
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Table 5 

Use of Ginn' 1 and Lippincott^ Materials as a 
Function of Gnide und Within-Class Reading Achievement 



Reading Achievement 




Percent Response 


by Grade 




2 


3 


It 


5 


High 


k2/5S 


9V6 


100/0 


100/0 


Middle 


51/58 


93/7 


91/0 


92/0 


Low 


62/36 


77/19 


80/ 1 1 


100/0 



Use of Ginn materials, which is displayed above the diagonal, is a 
basal series controlled primarily by word frequency and emphasizes a 
sight/phonics approach to instruction in first through third grade. 

b Use of Lippincott materials, which is displayed below the diagonal, is 
a basal series controlled primarily by letter-sound patterns and pro- 
vides a synthetic phonics approach to instruction. 
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Table 6 

Teacher Use of Basal Rending Material. 



Percent Response by Grade 



t' 1 



Basal readers 

Dai ly use 77 49 26 20 

One- three times weekly 23 46 74 78 

Less often 0 5 0 2 

Workbooks 

Dai ly use 47 26 3 20 

One- three times weekly 50 7*4 95 77 

Less often 3 0 2 3 

Teacher guides 

Dai ly use 84 77 43 44 

One-three times weekly 12 23 43 56 

Less often 4 0 14 0 

Use of published supplementary 78 67 67 49 
materials 

Use of teacher-made materials 80 73 64 67 
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Table 7 

Teacher Reports of What Activities 
Most of Their Students Could do with Lisr 
at the Beginning of the Semester 



Task 



Percent Response by Grade 



Text level comprehension tasks 
Grasp main idea of most written 
passages 

Draw appropriate inferences from 
texts 

Recognize author's purpose 
Sequence and summarize information 

from texts 
Understand cause and effect rela- 
tionships in texts 
Use study skills effectively 
Locate information in texts 

Word and sentence level comprehension 
tasks 

Recall important facts and details 

from texts 
Understand and follow directions 
Use context to figure out new words 
Understand meanings of most words 

encountered in classroom materials 

Word recognition task s 
Read fluently (orally) 
Recognize by sight most words 

encountered in classroom materials 
Use phonetic skills or structural 

analysis to decode most unfamiliar 

words 



9 
I 


J 


1. 
H 


5 


5! 


50 


59 


66 


K 


17 


18 


26 


k 


5 


9 


18 


13 


9 


18 


3^ 


17 


17 


6 


2^ 


2 


5 


30 


39 


k 


28 


23 


47 


55 


59 


56 


63 


55 


52 


53 


<<7 


55 


59 


59 


50 


51 


57 


79 


63 


57 


76 


73 


66 


60 


36 


91 


100 


91 


90 


8? 


1U 
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Tdble 8 



Teachers' Reports of Enphas 


.Ted Act i v i 


tic. for 


The i r St ude 


n t s 








Pc rcen t 


Response 




1 dSK 


Read i ng 












Ar h i p\/p mo n f 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 


Grade h 


Grade 


Text level comprehensi 


on 










Ma i n i Hp.i 

* ICJ I I I 1 UvU 


H i nh 
ill y 1 1 


97 


100 


100 


91 




Middle 


82 


79 


88 


89 




Low 


7ft 






95 


1 nf prpnro 
■ 1 1 i i i_ 1 1 ^ 


n i rj n 


87 


100 


83 


!00 




Middle 


7^ 


82 


60 


77 




Low 


CA 
po 


c A 


52 


55 


A 1 1 f h o r ' c nnrnncu 


n i gn 


66 


56 


83 


83 




Midd le 


26 


35 


36 


27 




Low 


1 A 


LL 


09 


25 


Soquenc i ng 


High 


87 


97 


100 


83 




Middle 


iL 


9 l 


RL 


"7 "7 

77 




Low 


56 


75 


78 


60 


Cause and effect 


High 


7^ 


62 


83 


7^ 




Middle 


Qn 
pu 




LL 






Low 


l j 


1 Q 


LL 




S t udy ski 1 Is 


High 


97 


100 


100 


87 




Middle 


68 


fit; 


7A 


"2 




Low 




->o 


c; 7 
p / 


op 


Locating, information 


High 


92 


100 


91 


70 




Middle 


j j 


i on 


fin 






Low 


7 1 
J 1 




61 


7 C 


Word and sentence love 


1 conp rohens 


i on 








Recal 1 facts 


High 


97 


97 


87 


83 




Middle 


87 


97 


83 


81 




Low 


9 ; * 


97 


96 


70 


Fo Mow d i rec t i on ■> 


High 


97 


97 


87 


96 




Middle 


90 


100 


88 


96 




Low 


100 


100 


'00 


100 


Use context cues 


High 


79 


79 


87 


65 




Middle 


76 


82 


76 


77 




Low 


75 


73 


33 


60 


Word r.ieauing 


High 


95 


9^ 


91 


65 




Middle 


95 


91 


76 


73 




Low 


72 


31 


7^ 


50 
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Table 8 (cont'd) 





Readi nq 
Ach ievefiient 


Grade 2 


Percen t 
Grade 3 


Re spun 'c 

Gr,idc k Gr 


ide 


Word recogn i t ion 












Fluent reading 


High 


76 


68 


57 


39 




Middle 


90 


65 


60 


58 




Low 


72 


81 


70 


65 


Sight word 


High 


79 


7*. 


83 


6! 


recogn i t i un 


Middle 


71 


85 


60 


71 




Low 


66 


3^ 


83 


70 


Phone t i c skills 


High 


87 


71 


65 


52 




Midd le 


8/ 


85 


88 


65 




Low 


3h 


100 


100 


75 
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Table 9 

Percent Tine by Teachers and Instructed StudtMits 
of Rending Activities, Materials, and Tasks 

j_ \ 

Grade . < 1 
~ ^ / 



3 k 



Lesson characteristic 

Preparation for work 23.6 27. k 

Presentation of new work /*5.8 36.9 

Reviewing 23.8 15.8 

Checkinq individual work 3 . k 13 8 

Other 3>3 6 ; Q 

Interaction p at tc r n 

Question-answer 38.9 41.2 

Lecture-discussion 31.6 29.7 

Round robin 2 3.3 10 3 

Private (one-to-one) interaction 3.4 J3.3 

Other 3.3 6 ; Q 

Student response mode 

Verbal interaction with teacher 47.6 45.7 

Listening to teacher 18.2 I9.6 

Si lent reading 3,3 £ | 

Oral reading 19.2 7,0 

Reading and writing answers 8.2 19. 0 

Writing or drawing 2.4 0.1 

Other (includes 1 C/ off task tine) 1.1 2 . 4 

Student materi a 1 

Workbook 30.9 33. 4 

Textbook 32. 7 16.2 

No materia I 17,1 27.2 

Chalkboard, chart 11.9 10.0 

Paper and pencil 3,3 3.7 

Di ct i onary 2.2 1 . 4 

Tradebook 1,0 \ 1 

Other 1.0 1.4 
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Lible 9 (cont 'd) 



Grade 



Student task 



Read i ng 


|/» 


.8 


15 


.8 


Following teacher directions 


19 


.k 


19 


.8 


Word recognition and word attack 


15 


.8 


8 


• 5 


Word and sentence level comprehension 










Word meaning 


1/* 


.k 


2k 


• 9 


Recalling or locating facts and 










de ta i 1 s 


1 1 


.6 


10 


0 


Interpreting sentences 


3 


7 


2 


7 


Text level comprehension 










Interpreting paragraphs or stories 


7 


8 


k 


8 


Sequencing, information 


2 


3 


0. 


3 


Summarizing or finding main ideas 


1 


2 


0. 


8 


Learning study skills or using 










reference materials 


3 


0 


u 


7 


Learning punctuation, capitalization, 








sentence structure, or grammar 


1 . 


1 


0. 


7 


Analyzing paragraph or poem structure 








or writing reports, stories or poems 


0. 


k 


0. 


5 


Analyzing literary forms, devices, or 










author's purpose 


0. 


6 


1 . 


8 


Uther (unclass I f iable worksheet exercises) 


k. 


0 


k. 


9 
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Table 10 

Percent Time of Redding Lesson Activities, Mdter i a I s , and 
Tasks of Students Working Outside Tcache r- I ns t rue ted Group 



G roup 



3 k 



Student response mode 

Writing 5/4,2 39./* 

Silent reading 1/4.9 26.8 

Ora I read i ng 2 .S 0.0 

Listening to tapes 2.3 0.0 

Pointing or drawing 0.^ 10.2 

Other 25.7 23.6 

Mater i a Is 

Workbook or ditto 50.7 **l.5 

Textbook 10.0 10.0 

Tradebook 9.8 |6.^ 

Di c t i on a ry 1,5 q . 0 

Paper and pencil 2.3 I3.6 

Chalk, games, audio tape 8.^4 1.0 

No mate r i a I s 17,3 1 7 , | 

Student tasks 

Reading 20.5 25.6 

Word recognition or word attack 10.5 7 . Zj 
Word and sentence level comprehension 

Word meaning 19.0 7.1 

Recalling or locating fact and details 7.7 8.1 

Interpret i ng sen ten ces 1.2 0.5 
Text level comprehens i on 

Interpret i ng paragraphs or stories 5.2 6.0 

Sequencing, summarizing, or finding main idea 2.3 3.6 

Study skills or using references 3.7 1.2 
Punc tua t i on , cap i ta I i za t i on , sen ten ce 

structure, grammar 3.0 0.0 

Literary r orns and devices or author's purpose 0.0 0.0 

Writing reports, stories poems 1.6 J4.9 * 

Other work (math, spelling, drawing) 5-3 15.8 

Of" f task " " 17.7 17.1 
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Fi yure Capt ions 

Figure I. Teachers' beliefs about the importance of word recognition 
act i v i t i es . 

Figure 2. Teachers' beliefs about the importance of word and sentence 
I eve 1 coinprehens i on act i v i t i es . 

Figure 3. Teachers' beliefs about the importance of text level coinpre- 
hens ion activities. 

Figure b. Teachers' perceptions about their students' reading compe- 
tene i es . 

Figure 5. Teachers' reported instructional emphases of reading 
activities as a function of grade. 

Figure 6. Teachers' reported instructional emphases of reading 
activities as a function of student reading ability. 




Fluency 

Phonics 
Sight Words 



-i 1 1 h 

2 3 4 5 

GRADE 
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60 



50-- 




90 




90 



to 

UJ 

to 

2 
O 
Q. 
CO 
UJ 

tr 

u_ 

o 



UJ 

o 

(E 
UJ 
Q. 



80-- 



70- 



60- 



50-- 




Word and 
Sentence Level 
Comprehension 

Word 

Recognition 



Text 
Level 

Comprehension 



0 



HIGH 



MIDDLE 



LOW 



ACHIEVEMENT 
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Your Room Number 



T L" AC MLR QUESTIONNAIRE 
CENTER FOR T H C STUDY OF READING 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 



We are interested in your views about the nature of children's reading in grades two 
through five, particularly in the ways reading competency increases from orade to grade 
Because we feel that this kind of information is best obtained from teachers working 
in elementary school classrooms, we have prepared this guestionnaire. We appreciate 
your taking the time to respond to it and we hope to benefit from your experience 
As you go through the questionnaire, please feel free to qualify your answers. 

Before you do the main part of the questionnaire we would like you to think about what 
most of the students in the grade or grades you are now teaching have learned about 
reading. Below are descriptions of some reading activities. Please check those des- 
criptions that identify what most of the students in your class could do with ease 
it— the b eginning of the sc hool year. " " ~~ 



******************************* 



************* 



GRAD 



.^4_ _|_reajQ^fJjjcntj y_ ( qra ljy ) 



READING ACTIVITY 



gj^sp Jho jiiajn ideas__of most wriUen passanes 
-.-l-l^-^^in/^rn^A^o/LLP-,^ 15 a J]^ other books 

draw appropriate inferences or conclusions from paragraphs 
and stories 



jec^n ^portant ^acts_ and detai Vs from paragraphs and storie: 
recognize author's purpose 



of i- icy un: 



(1) 

VI 



recognize by sight most words encountered in classroom reading 
materials 



i i 



i .i e .l4*n£R i l n [ d _ s , UI ™ Li 7 J e ..Al(°C r :i < lLi!°. l l <■ P-iraoraphs and stories 
L ~ 1 _Ji. r ll t l!Ill a . n £ Ji1 d _t°Jl° w directions 

! !_45l e r 2 t A n . ( l .. c A4i ( L*i n . ( ! c l f 0 ( - 1 /°l a t i oris h i ps j n text ma tor i a 1 s 

,1 iL se co . n . t >^. t _. t0 f i ( l« r c out new word, 



i i 



i ! ' 



understand the meanings of >.,ost words efsountered in classroo- 



reading tsitt-rials 



I , j I use phonctir sUlls or structural atnlysr to decode most 
i ; , | unjjr^i 1 Mr 'words 



i use S'.j/iy SHJ.1, (dietinri.nros, char's 



t. Jl t '- • ) e f f e r * ive 1v 
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(3) 

"16T 

"(7) 

"(c)- 

"(9) 

wr, 



iT?;r 



£?£ s o.na 1 I x £er _i e n c e 

1. Please circle- the grade(s) you are now teaching: 
Kl 23456789 

2. Please circle the numbers that indicate hew many years you have taught. 
1 2-5 6-10 11 -20 over 20 

3. Please circle when you obtained your teaching certif.cate. 
last year 2-5 years ago 6-10 years ar J0 11-20 years ago 
over 20 years ago 

Classroom In format i ojn 

4. The total number of children you are now teaching is 

5. Estimate the percentage of your students who come from homes in which 
one of the income earners is: 

a Professional, semi-professional, managerial, or self- 
employed person 

"' a clerical worker or other skilled worker 

- an unskilled worker 

- on wel fare 

. other (please specify) 



6. Please check the statement that best describes the organization for 
reading instruction in your classroom: 

— __<») I teach reading to all the children in my regular class and 
none of the children receives reading instruction from 
another teacher. 

b) I teach reading to all the children in my regular class but 

a few children get supjil onentagr instruction from another 
teacher. 

c) I teach reading to most of the children in my regular class 

but a few children go to someone else for all of their 
reading instruction. 

d ) 1 tpach reading to children who come fro-; two or more 

classrooms (cross grouping). 

.... e) None of the above statements describes how I organize my 

class tor reading instruction. (Please describe what you do:) 
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7 0. Are the children in your class 



room grouped lor reading instr-utj 



Yes _ No 

If you answered no please check the statement which describe ho 
you teach reading, then yo to Hues t ion 8. 

. _ a) When I teach reading all of the children are usually 
reading the same story. 

. . _ b) When I teach reading each child i r. the class is usually 
reading a different scory. 

_ . c) I do something else. (Please specify what you do.) 



If you answered yes_, please continue. 

7.1. flow r.u.vy reading groups do you teach? 

7.2. Do you organize your groups by ability? Yes fj 

If you answered yes to 7.?, list the ability level of each cro 
(1 - high, etc.), indicate the number of children in each grou 
and write the approximate grade level of the reading materials 
used for each group. 



Abil i ty level 
of 
Group 



Number 
of 

Chi 1 dren 



Approximate 
grade level 
of materials 



I 



- -1 



.3. Are tf »»ro t ,ny kinds of reading tasts that you teach to t! 
class (instead of to groups)/ 



iO whol" 



No 



( I f vl- 



pleaso sp^ ify . ) 
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8. Please est una to the percentage of read in- instruction tir.p spent by 
your students. " 

" doing reading work-sheet exercises 

reading stories silently 

reading aloud in roach, j groups (round robin leading) 

. _ r > reeling aloud to a teacher (one to one) 

_ doing other reading-related activities (listening to 

tapes, etc. ) 

9. Suppose you were touching students who \vere all reading at one grade 
level higher than the students in your present class. Would you: 

_a) use more whole class instruction 

b) use more small group instruction 

c) use more individualized instruction 

d ) kee P the instructional organization about the same 

e) do something else 

10. Suppose you were teachine students who were all reading at one orade 
level lower than the students in your present class. Would you: 

a) use more whole class instruction 

b) use more small group instruction 

_0 use more individualized instruction 

_ d ) ke ^P the instructional organization about the sane 

e) do something else 
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In selecting materials and/or deciding how to organize your students 
into reading groups, what information do you find helpful? Check 
those sources you find helpful. Double check the one(s) you find 
most helpful . 

scores on standardized reading tests 

readers and workbooks completed in previous grades 

_ current progress in workbooks 
oral reading fluency 

answers to oral comprehension questions 

children's expressed fading interests 



children's oral language comp^ency 
othor (pi»Mse spec i f j) 
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(b/ ,bo; 



(69.7U; 



T7T777T 
C7TJT) 



(75,76) 



T797uOT 



( !T3 , 51 } * 



(o7 ,;«!] 



L h . e . J*. U P) j.shg.d Ha ter i a 1 s_ 

12. Do curriculum programs (basal readers) play an important part in 
your reading instruction? Yes fj 0 

If you answered no, please describe the materials you use 
Then go to question 13. 



If you answered yes and you group children for instruction, fill 

Mch rllntn'l t0 Sh °r- the read1ng ™ tl - >rials you are now using with 
each reading group. List your groups by number (1 - highest ability 

?n£ tho ? r + ! aCh g ? uP indicate name of the publisher 

and the title of the reader in current use. Finally check the 
columns which indicate frequency of use of readers, workbooks, and 
teacher quides. Check if supplementary materials are used 



ot-ria: i^i: o\ 



Group 
[1,2..) 



Publ isher 
(name) 



Reader 
(title) 



Readers 
used 















— 1 





I 



r 



Work- 
books 
used 



Teacher 
guide 
used 



r-f f-> 



to 

CO 

cut o 



Supple- 
mentary 
materials 
used 



CD 
"O 
H3 
E 

a; 
x: 

CO 



-Q 
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If you use teacher guides chc> whether you use them: 

a) as prescribed 

b) niodif ied si lghtly 

c) modified substantially 



ro 

E 

CD 

sz 
u 

CD 



(95) 



(96,97) 



(9o-io-;r 



(105-111) 



(119-U: 



(lCtj-132; 



Y P_ u . r R?M i. m l Ac t i v i t 



it";. 



13. What reading activities arc you en.ph.i5 1 z i rig this semester? Consider 
high, middle, and low reading ability children separately. Place an 
X in front of those activities you emphasize for each ability level 



ABILITY 
LEVI.L 



■— o 



RLADING ACTIVITY 



grasp the mai n ideas of most written pa s s tqo s_ 
J^ c il 0 _LPIO£ r !Litj_on_ iji_text_s_ and_ other books 



OFI'ICF USC O'lLY 



draw appropriate inferences or conclusions from paragraphs 
and stories 



rpcaJJMmporJan_t_ ^ctsjJnd_deLai_l s J.rom _£ara(jraj)hs_ ana stories 
_.J. recognize author' s purp_qse 



reconnize by sight most words encountered in classroom 
_r_e_adj_f | i £'3ter i a 1 s 



se<}uenc^apd_^ an ^ s tones 

_understand and follow directions 



.OH*??* tan_d_cause and of fj pc t _reUtj pj]islnps_in jex t_na ter i a 1 s 
-M.SJL c iL n tex _t .tP— figure out rew _words 



understand the meanings of most words encountered in classroom 
r eadi ng m ateri als 



use phonetic skills or structural analysis to decode most 
u n f am i 1 iar words 



"0 34-136) 



Tl37~l"39T 



TT4T-T45T 



' (TT6-V4B") 
1T49-T51T 




053-1667 



T164"^66T 



us p s 1 1 1 < ly s y ills ( d i c fj or i a r i r> s , _ cji art s , e tc . ) e f f ec t i ve 1 y 
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Tl'OT-TD!})- 

O70-T7?)' 
11 73- 17!T)' 



I It'dSi' list the instructional activities you have ti iph.i r> i ^td durum 
this entire school y-,ir (| (l ,t only if they differ from those- you 
chocked on p.ige t>). Again, consider hi'jh, nncl'llf and low ability 
readers scp.l rat e I y . 

high obi 1 i ty 



Middle abi 1 l ty 



Low dbi 1 l ty 



*fc re trying to got an idea of how children's reading abilities change 
as they progress through the elementary grades. Please select and ' 
mark what you think are the three most important reading activities 
for each cjrade from this list. Use 1 = most important, ? = next most 
important, 3 - third most important. 



(1/6,177) 



(17t5,17y) 



(lro.ipi) 



GPAOr 

l" ')'■"{■ 

C- , -J , 't J 

- f »- f-- • 
[if 

II 



-t— 



! I . 
' i 1 

-t — h -t 



READ Kin ACTIVITY 

grasp the- main idea s_ of most _ written passages 

.locate information . jn Jexts and _othj?r books 

draw appropriate inferences or conclusions from paragraphs 
and stories 



read fluently (oral lyj 

f- I — ! !- ^O^Ji-'Jlprtant fact«:__and details from para tjraphs and stories 
I I | 

! J7-Cp'jjn zc_ au_thors_ purpose 

j recognise by sight most words encountered in classroom reading 
materials 



(182-li.-,) 
V 90-1 93 r 



l-l Sfguenre and_ summarize information from .paragraphs and stories 
j | undorstpnci_ ind .follow direct inns 

! | understand rau/e and of foc_t rel atjori j, Ij s in text materials 
J ' use rontpvf- t 0 ri'Ji_.rp out new words 

' 1 understand the i.i'Mriings of most words encountered in classroom 
read i -u rm t er n Is 

; ' ljr>0 P^n-t-r si ills or str,j..tu'\,l un-lysi, to deru-'e i ost 
utif i ml i.ir cor Is 



use ' 



srwdv '.Ml lsj.ii. fipniri..s. Jnr-,, elm) ef;o. tw.-l 



(19.1-1 07 r 

[lDt.Toir 



7 ">f\*>~ ^ 



721 0-213)" 
"(714-217)' 

(2U;-7:i; 



12:: 



(220- 



^ <- / - £ > j 



CLASSROOM ORSFRVAT I ON FORM ,'Uti CODF 

1 . OI > >. -rv .it inn Nn iber 

F.ach ov,rH nlv.ervod is f(ivt . n nuP1 ,„. r< A chdn ., ( . in st(ld( . nt (jr to , lchinfJ 
activity ii.ipli,... ,, nt . w t > V e„t, and the.efore ., now obs.-rvut inn rn.rber. 
1 nf'er t!u- number indicates th. nresence of a t,uchcr. 
A after the number indieates th< pr,-<ence of an .1 i . or student. 
0 after the nunbor irulic.il,-, the presence of some oth-r adult teacher. 



2. T 



I 'TIC 



Since th,- form is intended to tn- n moons of describing what is occurring 
in reading periods in regular classrooms, observation typically begins at the 
start of a reading period. Each event obsci ved is given a number and the 
beqinning time (in hours and minutes) of each event is written down. Thus 
the duration of each event is recorded. The first event observed is usually 
initiated by the teacher, either with an individual student, a group of 
students or with the entire class. The observer watches the teacher (or teacher 
aide) recording each significant change in teacher behavior as well as that 
of the student or students the teacher is working with. A new observation 
nuiber is accompanied by a ti mo, except when the observer is making a 

sweep of the entire class. 

In those classrooms in which the teacher worls with individual children 
or groups of children and assigns activities to the other chi U\r n to be done 
independently the observer will interrupt observing the teacher-student 
interactions every ten minutes for a sweep of the entire classroom. The 
activities of aM children are recorded during a sweep. (if the teache. is 
w„rUn<| with the entire classroom at once, a sw-en will not be necessary.) 

The ,we,.p is indicated by writing S in tin- observation column and the 
ti..- at the bti.ir.ninu of the sv.e,.p. This will show that at a „iven time 
••<>'•<• "I th- children in the classroom ar- workin-, i n,J. ;.erident I y on the 
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net i v i t i«s d-s. rihnl in tin- sw.-rp nl>s.-rv.i t ion-. . Durin.j th,. swep, children 
«•'".!.. ted in the s.i..h. activity will (>,• <.<, U nted to-jether. The observer counts 
the number of children « nu.ej.-d in eac h kind of .ictivity, end then describes 
each >ic t i v i ty . 

A ,u ' w Li, "° wi " '"dic.it.- that the sweep is finished and th.it the observer 
is back to watchinq teacber-student interactions. 



Exanm 1 e 1 : 



(1) 


(2) 




T i me 


n 




u 


JO: 03 


5T 


JO: 07 


— 5 


JO: JO 




ri 


5 


u 


s 


if 


4T 


JO: 12 



3 • l!l^^' r Art i v i t v 

How tht- ttMtfnT, UMch.T-.Tidu or student UMchur is working with Ihv 
Stu ''" rtj 1,1 r-rord.-cl in thi colu-i. Th.-... .irr tht- rulo-. for Lfu-.r cK)v.if,- 

P f pr* *[Mr ,) t i hi ) 

r ''' ((""-.Jural r.,.,,.,.,1); , K ..„ ro! L .„ssroon nruani/at innal instructions 

for rumple, "Op-n vur boo^s. 1 ' -r "Th, .jroen uroup rsovs to the 
1 i bra ry table." 
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(routine preparat u>n) : HmiImt reads ur n^cjjj^ direction-, 
from texts or workbook,. " ~" 

(paraphrase pi eparat ion) • tv.ti her reword' text or workbook 
direct ions by par aphras i nq or inserting additional information. 

(explanatory preparat ion) : teacher gives directions and folio, 
then up with ox J >n_pl_es of how the tasl- is to be carried out, 
or describes how the r.r.l is -.imilai to or related to other 
tasks chi ldren have done before. 

»_s_t rue t i on , le c t u r f ■ ) 

(reviews work): teaching activity is a review of previous 
instruction and/or other work. 

(informs by classifying, giving consequence, defining, comparing 
and contrasting, naming or explaining): teaching activities can 
be rule giving, classifying, describing causal or sequential 
relationships, drawing conclusions from a set of conditions, 
comparing two or more actions, processes, or objects or labeling 
something with a new term. This is formal instruction. 

(questions-answers): the teacher or the children ask or answer 
questions about the topic or task. 

(round robin): the teacher asks different children in a oroun 
or in the entire classroom to read outloud or to answer questions 
about what has been read. 

(other): the teacher is doing none of the above, but, for 
example, is attending to the unacceptable behavior of a child 
or soire chi ldren, waiting for students to complete their work, 
discussing a topic that is not related to the reading lesson.' 



Tin 



teacher is not present with the students being observed. 



(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Obs ft 


T i mo 


Teach i in) 






Ac t i v i t y 


1T 


10:0C 


PR 


21 


10:Cj 


n 


51 




10:07 


Oft 





10:1 0 


X 


s I 




\ 


S i 


I \ 


S 1 


i X 


1 

4T 1 


io: j: j 


OA 






To 



Grouf )/ r , i .>(> 

If th" class has been divided into (iioups, each group i s cUsiqn.ited by 
a letter. The first group olv.ervd is identified as a roup A, the subsequent 
qroups cis Groups B, C, etc. (The letups do not indicate top, middle and 
bottom cjrnu,.s but rather the order in which the groups are observed.) Use 
qroup I t:t t-M desiqnnt ions only for qrn.j|v, working with the teuch^r. 

An indiviviuul child working with t h» teacher is indicated by writing 
tho ^Uer I. The designation LC is used when the entire class is doinq 
the sane thing at the same tine, either under the direction of the teacher 
or while working independently. 

Do not use a qroup letter designation while observing the teacher 
working with individual children. Do not use a group letter desiqnation 
whil.' observing children during the sweep. 

The number of students in each group is written either after the qroup 
letter or as the sole entry in this column. For example, a group of seven 
stulint. working with the fsich-r would ho written A/7, The same group of 
students observed working independently would be written 7. During a sweep 
the observer will usually simply count the number of students enqaqed in a 
qiven activity and then describe that activity. 
F vamn 1 e 3 . 
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(1) 

IT 


(?) 
T i me 

10:00 


(3) 

Trnch i ihj 
Al t i v i ly 

VR 


CO 

G roup/S i zc 
A '7 


IT 


Id 03 


n 


II 


■j1 


10:0 1 


OA 


If 


S 


10:10 


X 


10 


s 

- - 


It 

- ■ 
" 


\ 
\ 


4 

5 


s 


ft 


. 

\ 


A 
L 


IT 


'< o ■ ' : 




a;; 


5 




n: 

->Jv— 


LC 



( u 



tj ' ^ t ucf rn t Ac t i v i f v 

How lhr ' '"iJ--nl r. respnndinq to the teach* r or to the material beinq 
u'.-J i., r.roniMl in this coin n hV u „re t ho rules for th,-se classifications: 

9LPf^lJ^V^S2 n iy: 1 : : Th " ^udenf. .wo answerinq or askinq questions, 
di, cussing .j topic, or ridl-inq personal observer ions 

0R \ { V:lL^:I'J/[iLLl!l-J_'^ t • lhr -tu^'nts an- readinq nut loud fron print- 1 
text, at the word, sentence, p (i r aq r aph , or story level. 

l[l^L 1 JJlL.ii ,1 i!lL^ : Th( ' '*tudmr. are reading silently from printed material 
W^!^ The students are reading text and tfu-n writing 

down answers to questions. (Wurkbool activities are typical of this classi- 
fication.) 

yirV/J/Jilli^liy: Th < 1 students are writinq reports, or stories, or any 
other task in which they must construct their own sentences or paragraphs. 

LLTj-J^LlLQfi 1 Thc students are listeninq to the teacher or to another 
s tu'N nt . 

AV -Audio Visual : The students are using audio visual equipment as a 
part of their activity, for example, film strips and/oi cassettes. 

^ T '°jLL_ T .i s L : The students are doing none of the above, but are, for 
eA.m.plc, hehavinq badly, looking out of the window, or talking about or 
domq something that has nothing to do with the lesson or the assignment, 
[/amplr 



(1) 




(3) 


0!r. * 


T i ne 


Ti-.ich i ni| 
Activity 


it 




VK 


21 




II 


?r 


/ a . o : 


QA 




10' 1 c 


\ 


s 




V 








>; 




V 




; c .• i : 





CO 



A/7 



/0 





(5) 


Size 


Student 




Activity 




LI 




ft 




RW 









A ' 7 



! ft 



6. jAi-ill n L nr ^!1 H nrr Material 

The kirn! of student 01 liMrlur material u .ed is d.>scrib.«d in this colum. 
Hen* arc the definitions of t hf »• ■ ca t < -qor i rs : 

I X __I (,y j 1 :!^ 1, : A t,n '^ whose intention is to present, in print, a sequence 
ot le sons about a qiven tonic. Textbooks usu.il Iv conMi-i Mud-nt activities 
(either in 1 1 v hook itself or in the «u ..omhany i nq tr.ichor's quid.-) 

I^-L^l^J A [,rok that do-b not h.wn a sequence u*T lessons about a 
(liven topic as its primary cha ra( t e r i s t i c . Examples of tradebooks are 
stuiybooks and informational books. 

2L^!i±L.^ (Such read i nq 

materials arc usually used to supplement reqular work or as a hasis for 
ref)or t wr i t i nq . ) 

^W^khook and/or D i t 1 o sher ; Workbooks, vorM.heets, teacher-made dittos, 
or sheets made fron comme rc i a 1 I y available dittos. 

T_W s zJs^llV^h^I^ C _° n " r e h e n s u i_n_C a_r d s wi t_h_ Works h- t or answer cards for 
example, the SRA Reading Lab. 

rii"^lLLli^ b ! V ^ r ^^JL_ C I^Ll_L : Tht ' students or teacher are writinq on a chalk- 
board, or pointing to or reading already written material on a chalkboard or 
d i s [) 1 ay c ha r t . 

Ej-Educatio_naj_ jCam.-j Teacfu r-mad^ or commercial qam^s that are used to 
teach or reinforce basic skills. 

PjM>.r «»»jjW.M : The student, jro writing s,».-llinr, word,,, or are 
writing reports or conditions. (Paper and pencil tv.ks which involve 
wncirv; short answers to questions dpr-vim in t ex t hook-, , wo.MWs, or 
cm -prehenb ion cards should he classified as W!: or TW r , 

°^JJ"'J: : Any t him, that not fit into the ahove classifications 

sh ° uM b " i,K,i, " U,d bv 0 ! " :! ' ! ' <-olu n, an ..rrow should be drawn to 
eolum '} and the -„)terial described th-ie. 
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E x jimp I u : 



(1) 

Obs * 


(2) 
T i nip 


(3) 

Tc<ich i nq 
Ac t i v i t y 


CO 

droup/S I /r 


Cj) 

r >t utli nt 
Ac. t i v i t / 


(6) 
M.itcri.il 


(7) 

Title .ind Paqe Nunber 


n 


10:00 


PR 


A/ 7 


/. 


CH 


_ 1 


2T 


10:05 


n 


ii 


01 


WE 


H'H, Rainbows t p. 7 


3T 

— 


10:07 




QA 






wn 


VI 


S 


JO: 10 


— — , 

X 


- — 

10 


_ _ 

SR 


rn 


M<ac Libiaiij Books 


S 


M 


X 


4 


WF 


pp 




S 


»» 


X 


3 


Rfc' 


h/G 


11 M,Svni>ndipittj,p.71 


s 


M 


X 


2 


OT 






4 T 


10: 12 


OA 


A/ 7 


01 




H-M,Rainbcic<> p p.S 















Title and P«ig e Number 

Write in the title and the paqe number of the book(s) the students arc 



us i nq . 
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• l!ic T.islk 

Wh.it the task is can be determined !>y listening to the teacher and the 
student.,, examining the rat.-ri«.1s being used in the r las', room, or by asking 
the teacher. (It should he noted thai the title appearing on workbook 
pages does not always more accurately describe the task. It is best to 
observe and read what the students are doing and to then write down what the 
task is.) Here arc descriptions of the Task categories: 

FOD-fol low ing Pi rect ions : This category is used only when the teacher 
is engaged in any of the Preparation Activities. 

WOR-Wor d Recognition : Tasks in which the major effort is to teach 
whole word recognition. This nay involve word drill on cards or on the chalk- 
board or easel, the use of pictures or of text context, or practice in reading 
words in sentences. 

WOA- Word Attack : Tasks which emphasize phonics, pattern,, structural 
analysis, stress, syllabication. 

WOM -Word Meaning Understanding : Tasks which involve looking up words in 
the dictionary to ascertain their meaning, vocabulary exerc i ses - - i nc 1 ad i nq 
those involving similies, comparisons, opposites, synonyns, etc. 

REL-R ecalling or Locating Facts and Details : Oral or written tasks for 
which the students must remember or find specific information they have 
read in a passage. 

ISN- Interpreting Sentences: Tasks in which the children answer questions, 
orally or in written form, about what single sentences nean. 

J^lLntet;pr>-t ?n«j Parag raphs or Stories: Tasks in which the children 
answer questions or discus-, the meaning of a parir,ra P h or a story, orally 
or i n wr i t ! «»n f < »rm . 



SEQ- Sequen cing lnforn.it ion: Tasks in which the students sequence sentences 
or information from text they are reading or have read. 

SUM-S uimiarizinn Information : Tasks in which the students summarize 
information or find the main id ea of a passage they have read. 

RPR- Reading Practice : Tasks in which the children read out loud or 
silently to improve accuracy, rate, fluency, or comprehension. 

STS-Study Skills: Tasks in which the students are a 1 phahet i ? i nq , learning 
to read tables of contents or indices, learning to use. the dictionary (other 
than for word meaning), and reading charts. 

PUN-Punctuation and Capitalization : Tasks in which tae students are 
learning or practicing punctuation and capitalization rules. 

SNS-Senten ce Struct ure: Tasks in which students are analyzing the 
structure or the grammar of sentences. 

PRS-Para graph o r Poem Structure : Tasks in which students are analyzing 
the organization of paragraphs or poems, including outlining. 

U^R-Using Reference Materials: Tasks in which the students are gathering 
information from books, magazines, etc. to write a report. 

WRR-W r i tino Reports, Stories, Poems : The students are writing expository 
or narrative compositions. 

US-Li terary Study: Tasks in which the students learn about literary 
forms, devices, etc., or discuss authors. 

OTH-Other: Tasks that none of the above classifications describe. 
Dc scr i )>t ? on 

A succinct description of the event is written out. More details ore 
,uk1ed it the observer believes that the c.odin<j is i nadcq u j t e 

(S^e fin.*] exoniple on the next pjqe.) 
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CLASSROOM OBSERVATION FORM 



School* 



Teacher 



Grade 



Date 



Time In 



Time Out • 



Page_ 
Observer 



(1) 

Obs # 


(2) 
Time 


(3) 

Teaching 
Actlvi ty 


(M 

Croup/Size 


(5) 

Student 
Activity 


(6) 
Material 


\ (7) 

Title and 
Page Number 


(8) 

Thifc 

1 llC 

Task 


(9) 

5Cf i of Iftn 

W C J W I I |/l 1 VII 






















i . 


— . 


i 






























i 
i 

T " 




l — 












i 

i 
i 

1 








b 








i 


t 
















+ 


! 

1 
1 


t 












i 

i 




i 

— 4 




t 








> 

t 

ERJC- i--,-; 






i 


1 

-4 


L 







CLASSROOM OBSERVATION CODE 



Observat i on _l^nbj^^ind^vic h i rui Per sot r 1 
Each teacher or student event is given 
a numbe r and teach i ng personne 1 i nvo 1 vl d 
is designated by followiny the number with: 

T a classroom teacher 

A an aide or student teacher 

0 some other adu 1 t 

T i me 

The beginning of each event, in hours and 
minutes, is written down. 

T eacher Ac t i vi t y 

Prepar at ion 



PG 

PR 



PP 



PE 



Procedu ra 1 

(Routine Prepara t i on) read i ng or 
reciting directions from texts or 
workbooks 

(Paraphrase Preparat ion) --reword inq 
text or workbook directions or adding 
i n tor ma t i on 

(Explanatory Prepar at ion) --q i v i nq 
directions and following up with 
exo.i.p les 



I ns I rue t i on 



(Reviews Work)--reviewing other work 

( lnforrns)--classi fyincj, explaining, 

defining, comparing and contrasting. 

That is, formal teaching. 

(Quest i ens- Answers) - -asking quest ions , 

listening to answers 

(Round Robin)--cal I Ing on different 

children to read or answer questions 

(Other) - -acne of the above 

((Jot Present or wot kirn with individuals! 



QA 

RR 

0 
X 



Gr >np/5 \ /• 



A 

B 

r 
I 

i c 



First group obst-rv-d with [earner 
Second fjroup ob.trved will: ( ncher 
Third s ; , - • > i i : ^ o!>s< rvi d with tricner 
An i nd i v win 1 1 

Fm if e ?: I a 4 s observed with 
I bo r,n^ use a group d'tte; 



c a i >d o'^st 1 1 vi d i j i i ii t e 
U-ach^ i 
if 1 1 ache 



5 • St uderi t Ac t i v i t y 

OE Or J Extemporaneous 

OR Oral Reading 

SP S i lent Read i ng 

RW Read i nq and Wr i t i ng 

WT Wr i t i ng Free 1 y 

LI L i s ten i ng 

AV Aud io-Vi sua 1 

OT Off Task 

6. Student or Teacher Material 



TX 
TR 
DR 
WB 
TWS 

CH 
EG 
PP 
0 



Tex tbook 

Tradebook 

D i c t i onary , etc. 

Workbook and/or Ditto Sheets 

Textboo'; (or Comprehension 

Cards) with Worksheet 

Chalkboard or Chart 

Ediicit ional Game 



Pape r 
Other 



arv 



'enc 



1 



7- Title and Page Number 



_ es«-n t with s nd i v i dua ] :>r 
W ? i 1 1 1 d i >wn 1 1V 1 s' of 1 1 ' J ,y > 



8. Task 

F00 
WOR 
WOA 
WOM 
RFL 

ISN 
IPS 

SFQ 
SUM 

RPR 
STS 
PUN 
SNS 
o w c 

USR 
WRR 

LIS 

OTH 



Fol lowi ng Di rect ion 
Word Recognition 
Work Attack 

Word Meaning Understanding 
Recalling or locating facts 
and detai Is 

Interpreting sentences 
Interpreting paragraphs or 
stories 

Sequencing information 
Summar i z i ng , finding 
ma i n i dea 
Read inq practice 
Study Ski I 1 s 

Punctuation and capitalization 
Sentence Structure, Grammar 
Ptirauraph or poem structure 
! i ipg rcftMence materials 
Wri t ipg report*, f stories, 
poeris 

Liu rary forms, devices; 
nu ; hor » 



